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ABSTRACT , ^..^ 

I Differences in the play behavior of three mildly, 

three, moderately/severely handicapped and three nonhandicapped 
preschoolers were examined. Videotapes of ftee^^lay interaction were 
analyzed according to ^existence and appropriater^e^ of interaction 
and type of noninteraction ( toy-rdirected, self-directed or 
non-appropriate )• Data w&re analyzed across the groups^of 
nonhandicapped, pitild, and moderate/severe handicaps. No significant 
differences ia total number oiE interactions were f6u*nd. There werey 
however, differ^ences between the groups in terms of those with whom 
they interacted (adults, handicapped peers, and typical peers)* The 
moderate/severe group dem5)nstrated fewer initiations of interactions 
than other groups. Nearly 70% of all intervals for all three groups 
were recorded as non-inter^action , with groups engaged mostly in 
toy-directed behavior. (CL) - 
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The Education for All Handicapped Children Act (P.L. 94-142"), 
enacted.in 1975, has mandated that handicapped children be^ 
educated with nonhandi'capped children to the maximum extent 
possible. Since P.L.' 94-142 was signed into law, there has been , a 
proliferation of studies investigating, the effc-cts of integrating 
handicapped children into programs for nonhandi capped children. 
Studies of scho'ol-aged children have demonstrated that- social 
acceptance of handicapped children by their nonhandi capped, peers 
is not easily achieved (Bryan, 1974; Lano, Ayers, ,Hel ler, 
McGettingen, X Walker, 1974). However, several i n"estiga:ti ons of 
preschool age children indicate that successful integration may be 
more easily achieved if it is initiated during' the preschool years 
(Ounlop, Stoneman, & Cantrell 19aO;'-Gural nick , 1978; White, 

).9'80). ' 

Integration of handicapped and nonhandi capped children is 
rapidly becoming accepted practice at the preschool level and. is. 
based not only on P.L. 94-142, but also on the premise that. ,, 
nonhandi capped children serve as peer models of desirable behavior 
for handicapped children (Bandura, 1969; Peterson & Haralick, 
1977). At the preschool level, several models of integration' have 
been developed including integrating nonhandi capped cMl dren. i nto 
a program for handicapped children (reverse mai nstreami ng.) ,' 
integrating handicapped children into typical' programs, part-time 
With continued placement in a special program part-time,- 
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and completely serving the handicapped child through oa typ-j^l 
preschool.. program with teacher consultation. ' ^ v 

In Alabama, public school services foe handicapped children" 
are not" T^rovi ded unt il six years ^of age. The Auburn Interj/ention 
Model (Project AIM) at Auburn University is attenrpting to develop 
a service' delivery model that will allow us to. serve a maximum^ 
number of pre.school handi capped ,chil dren by utilizing existin^^ 
typical preschool programs to the greates^t extentv^possible. The 
research to be reported here is a pilot §tudy--our initial attempt 
to analyze di f fer'einces in the play behavior of h^indi capped and 
nonhandi capped child^^eh. The purpose of this research was to 
facilitate curricul urn devel opment in our program so^that children 
who are likely candidates for successful integration experiences 
can be identified, trained on any. needed social interaction 
"skills, and hopefully, successfully placed in typical com^nunft^^i. 
preschool programs, . - . ' 

Method 

Subjects * . , 

The subject's included in this study were attending the'Auburn 
■ Intervention Model. Preschool Program located at Auburn University. 
The study included three nonhandi capped , threje mildly handicapped, 
and three moderate/sev&rely handi cappe.d chi 1 dren. Table 1 . 
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p/esents i nfonja tiop on thjf^ siS^ects including ohronologi cal age, 

and areas of deTay experienced by the ' 



at the time of observation 
"Tiandi capped children. AH' 



of the' sub'jects were. attending the same 
f day sessions, three days a week» 



prescjn^l class for one-h<^ 
Foyy other children, ftwo nonhandi capped and two mildly 
handicapped also, attended the class, but were not included in the 
study 'because of scheduling difficulties. 

Setti ng ' ' ' * ■ • ' 

' * , ^ 

Subjects inclufFed in the study attended the Summer 19R3 
session at Project AIM.. The AIM program is located on the campus 
of ^J^urn University in^Aubiirn, Alabama. Fifteen minute 
observations were recorded, for each child on video tap^ in AIM's 
main classroom by a trai-ned graduate assistant. These 
observations of pla^ere taped.during '^free time" on several • 
different days. During this time, childVeji were free' lo^ choose 
thei replay' activity and materials. The activities which were 
available during the free time included: looking at books, 
worki ng puzzl e*s, playing in a kitchen center, col,oring, playing 
with playdough^ and playing with any other^available toys. There 
were ^approximately students and 4 adults present in the 
^a^srj^ each day. . ' ' 
Procedure * 

Observations 'of the children included in the study were 
recorded fph video tape in order that coding of behaviors could be 
completed at a later time. Each child was taped for a total of 
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.approximd'tely 15 minutes. \However, the totaT^segment did not 
necessarily occur at one time. Some children were observed^ on two 
or three days' for a few minutes each day due to scheduling, 
problems. : v 
• An observational procedure was developed for the purpose of 
recording and'coding behaviors from the tapes. Behavioral 
categorie^were identified and defined based on the work of Walter 
and Vincent (1982) and Fi eld^, Roseman, DeStefano, and Koewler 
( 1982). A time, sampl i ng pro^fedure was used which included 10 
seconds of observation followed by 5 'seconds of recording time. 
An auditory signal was used to, alert the observer of observation 
segments.. During each 10-second interval, the following behaviors 
were coded. . * , . 

Behavior Definition ^ 

: * ^ 

1. Interaction (I) Any verbal interaction which involved' . 

.,the child either speaking to someone or 
■ * . being spoken to; any non-verbal 

interaction which involved the child 
including any physical touch, any 
communicative ges^ture or pi ayi ng wi th . 
. . 'the same toy. 

Non-interaction (NI) If no i nteraction occurred during the 10 

seconds, a noninteraction was recorded. 
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2, Interaction- with .Designation of thoj^e wifh whom the child 
aduU (A) , typical 

peer (TP), or, i nteracted*. The choices inclCfded adult, 

handicapped peer - ' • . ^ 

(HP) typical peer, or handic'apped peer. If* 

^ the ^i Id interacted' w^th A, TP and HP 

during an interval, all were recorded, ^ 

3, Initiated' by child? Whether. or not the child being observed 
Yes or Mo 

initiated the interaction which occurred 

.during the interval. Interaction which 

. . . ■ • ■ 

was on-going at the beginning of the 

interval was not counted here, 

4, Interaction / Interaction during the. Itt second 
appropri ate? , ' . 

A or NA interval- was coded as appropriate or 

non-appropri a.J:e, Non-appropri ate wa i 
., ' defined as any^ behavior which is- 

0 

disruptive zo a classroom and m^..-' 
■ ' requi re teacher intervention, 

5, Non-interaction If no interaction occyrred (according to 
' type: ^ 

T (toy directed) the previous definition of interaction) 

S. (Self directed) : . . 

NA (non-appropriate) the type of behavior the target thild 



displayed was codedMjy three 
descriptors: 

1) Toy-directed beh^vi or--chil.d 
actively using a toy; 
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2) Self -directed behavi or--any / * 
behavi or which is not toy-directed 
nor is it disruptive; 
exampl es--Vooki ng at others, walking 
\ ' .around " 

„ '3) Non-appropriate behavi or--':arget • 

child's behavior is disruptive 

it 

\^ temper tantrum, Using, a toy 

• ■ \ in manner which is disruptive to the 

class). More than one of these 3 
t^pes could be scored for a given 
i nterval • ' j ^ 
To obtain a measure of reliability, two /observers 
simultaneously coded the tapes for two of tne nine subjects, 
ihterobsetver rel i abi 1 i ty 'was calculated for each 'of the five 
categories using the fo^lowinjg formula: . ' 

. # of agreements . \- ^ 



jf of agreements + # of disagreements 
Reliability was' found to be as follows: 
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"■■ ■ ■ - ,, ) / 

') . ■ '. . Child A* / . Child B , 

Behavioral Category " Reliability .,' Reliability 

. ' . 1 91% ' 'B2% 

- ' 3 91% ' . 76% . 

. 4 ■ ■ ' • 89% >• _ , ■ 82% ■ ■ 

5 83% .„ . -68% 

Once all the video tapes "ha'd been coded, totals, and . ^ ' 
percentages were computed for each of the five observation 
categories. Initially, totals ^were obtained for each of. the 
categories. These totals were then conve/ted to percentages of 
total interval scores so jhat^^the fol loyi ng. informat jon became 

» ■ * 

available: i . 

■* . 

The percentage of intervals during v^hich interaction took 
place wit"hin\sie time segment. 

The percentage of intervals during which interactions were . 
initiated, by the child, - ^^ 

The percentage of i ntervals during which interactions took 
place wit^i an adult, with a. typical peer, and with a handicapped 

peer, - • 

» ^« , ■ 

The percentage of J ntprvals ^uring which interactions were 

. • ■ : ■ I ■ ■ ; /' 

non-appropn ate. 

The percentage, of intervals "during which noh-i nteracti'bns 
were non-appropriate, were toy^i.rected , and were self-directed.' 
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\ Results • " ' I-,' . 

. The* obtained' data was analyzed across. the groups of 

nonhandi capped, mild, and moderate/severe using t.he Friedirfan 

' ■ / ' • ' • 

Two-Way Analysis of Variance (Si egel, 1956); Nonsignificant • 

differences were found at the ,05 level. ^ . 

; \ .> ' . ' 

^Table 2 presents the mean percentages of intervals coded for 

' ■ ' ' ^ • * ' ' \ \ ■ ' 

each category within the, three groups, of subjects, A review of 
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Table 2 allows- us to note the following. iTltere wasr vefy li'ttTe 

\ 

\ 

^ . • ■ 

di fferenc^ i n* the percent of intervals showing interactions for 

the three groups of subjects. Thfe nonhandi capped, mild, and, . ,^ 

mode^rate/severe subjects spent close to the same perc'entage of 

intervals in. interaction'with others. However, there were; 

^di ffeF:ences. between the' groups *i n tenns of those with, whom they 

interacted. The nonhandi capped group hpd most interactions with 

typical peers (*X = 67%),. then handicapped peers TX = 25%), and 

Teast with adults {J^- 17%); The mi 1 d' group had most interactions 

with handicaffped peers (X = 41%), the^ adults.{X" = 38%), and least^ 

with typical peers (T = 16%). The moderdte/severe group hdd most 

Interactions with aduJts:'(Y = 44%), then'typical peers (T = 30%), 

■ _ ^ : ■ ' ■■ 

and least with handicapped peers (X = 25%). . ' 
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The nonhandi capped and mild group were very siinilar in the 

percent'of intervals showing that they initiated interactions 

'"'^ '.f 

(I = 49% and X" = 48%). However, .the mode rate/ severe group 

,., • . 

dQTionstrated fewer initiations of i rjteract ions (Y 24%). 

All three groups had a relatively 1 ow percentage of 
nonappropriate interactions. The percentages were the same for 
noohancji capped and mild groups ("X = 4%) and higher for the 
moderatje/severe group {J' - 10%) . - , 

Al^ three" groups had^close to 70% of all intervals recorded 
* as.r;ion-iV.teractf^ny ^ Of these non-i nteract i on J ntervals , the 
results s^hpw that all th.ree*groups engaged mostly in toy-directed 
behavior (\ = 65%,^ X" = '79%,^ J =''6L%) with the mild gro.up havi^ng ^ 
the most toy-directed behavi'pr (X* ="79%).. Self -di rected behavior, 
which included "anything.' not toy-di rected or; di sruptive, was also 
very similar\ across categories (X>j= 57%, X* = 46%, X = 52%).. The 
percentage o)\ nonappropri ate nonipteractions was highest for the 
moderate/severe grpup (X = 3%) . /This behavior was not recorded at 



all for the mild and nonhandi capped groups/ 
\ Di scussion 

The results c^f this pilot study can be compared to otheY 
research which Hasr\been done in this area. As 1n our stiidyi^^he* 

overal T*number of interactions does not appeah to differentiate 

-y \ \ . . ■ • ■ "'5 . ■ . " 

between groups of *ch\^l dren i n- 4 ntegrctjed settings']' (Dun 1 op, ^ 
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Stonoinan, Cantrell, 19tt0; Walter :an(l Vincent, 1982). In tho- 
present study , which employed a' rover*'se ina i nstreaniod sotting, inoSt 
interactions with adults were found for the moderate/severe group. 
In- a niainstreainod kindergarten sotting, Wa^lter and Vincent (1982) 
found ^;^^^t the children who were judged by thei/ teachers to be 
the most sucessfully integrated had the least interaction with 
adults. However, in segregated environments, Fie^ld, Roseman, • 
DeGtefano, and Koewlor (19R?) found that nonhandi capped children 
interacted with teachers equal 1y as much as handi capped, ch il dren. 
In the present study there was little difference bety/een the 
nonhcindi cappetl and rni 1 d grou)j$^ i n temis of the initiations of 
interactions recorded. Water a^nd Vincent (1982) ^report the same 
^finding for their subject?^ in a rjiainstreamed ki nderga rten setting. 
These authors also report that successfully integrated 
p'QeschoQlers demonstrated more -appropriate on-task behavi or than 
preschoolers not successfully integral^ed which can be compared to 
our finding that the mc^derate/severe' group demonstrated the • 
highest level of nonapprx^priate (di^uptive) behavior. 

Field et'al. (19R2) h\ave suggested a developmental 
progres^on f rom^ self-di rected to teacher-di rected. to toy-directed 

to peer-di rectid pi ay behavior. In tl/^ir st^udy, the severely 

\\ • • 

'handicapped chjldrfen demonstrated the least peer-directed and 

toy-directed (^ehav'ior and the most self -directed. 

•(self-stimulating) 'behav.ior; In the present study, the 
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nonhandicapped and moderate/severe group were very similar in 

terms^of. tjie_ perceata^ self -di rected and toy-di rected- ft 

behavior. However, "other-directed" behavi ors were .coded under 

the category of self-directed In- this study; therefore, it is not 

|Jos sible to' tell whether there actual ly 'exi sts a difference/ ' . 

between these two groups which is not Identified due to the^ 



codi ng" system. 

Research in the area of integrated preschool situations ^ 
varies greatly. Many differences exist between studies in terms , 
of the behavi.ors selected for observation, the settings chosen for 
• observation, t?ie degree of integration, (segregated, reverse 
ma i nst reamed or ma i nst reamed teacher behaviors, attempts to 
facilitate interactions, and numbers- of children present. It is ' 
difficult to arrive at def inite\conclusion*s from the existing 



1 iterature on the characteristic^ which provide for successful 

\ ■ ■ . ■ \ 0 ■ ■ ■ , 

integration of handicapped and nohhandi capped preschoolers.. 



Rather, decisions to integrate, appear to be based on/the mandate 

of least restrictive educational environment g>yen by'P.L. 94-142, 

the Education for All "Handicapped Children Act, and on ^ 

detemii nations of "best educational practice" (Vincent, Brown, X ; 

\ ■ . ■ •/ 

Getz-Sf^e^tel , 1981) by professionals in the field. Clearly, there 

is a need Jar well designed studi es w^ich ' wil 1 provide a solid 

research basis for^. educational decisi-ons in this area. 
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Table 1 

Children Included in Pilot Study 
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1 
2 
3 
4 
5 



Group 



' CA at 
observation 



Nonhandi capped 
.Nonhandi capped 
Nonhandi capped ' 
Mild w 
Mild 

Mild • ' 
Moderate/SeveTe . 



Mode rate/ Severe 



Moderate/Severe 



3.0 yrs 

4 yrs. 6 mos. 

2 yrs. 10 mos 
' 4 yrs, 1 mo . 

3 yrs. 9 mos. 

4 yrs 1 mo . - 



4 yrs 1 mo 



4 yrs 



. 1 moj. 



5 yrs 10 i^os . 

/ 



Areas' of 
delay 



none 



none 



none 



physical 

speech and 
1 anguage 

:=^eech and 
• nguagje, 
cognitive, 
behavi or 

cognitive, 
speech and 
1 anguage:, 
physical , 
behavi or • 

cognitive, 
speech' and 
1 anguage, 
behavi or, 
physical 

physical , 
cognitive, 
speech and 
1 anguage, 
behavi or 
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■ Table 2 



Hean Percentage of- Intervi 
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i * 
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